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Ag 3e : I am delighted to be here today to talk matt: vee resource programs 
in the Department of Agriculture. RE { ’ ¥ED 


You might ask why an Assistant Secretary of aoe OT is speaking about 
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cultural resources. 

But if you think of me as an administrator nia: department (that manages nearly 
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200 million acres of public lands and that funds and influences land management programs 
on 1.5 billion acres of private land--and if you think about that in terms of the 
archaeological sites on those lands--our mutual interest in cultural resources becomes 
apparent. 

I am here for two primary reasons: 

First, the breadth of our programs in the Department of Agriculture means 
that we have a lot of cultural resources work to do. I will briefly review our cultural 
resource programs--as they are now, and as they will become. 

Second, you are the experts, and you can do a lot to help us realize the 
tremendous cultural resource management opportunities inherent in our programs. I am 
going to suggest some ways you can help us pursue those opportunities. 

Almost every kind of activity carried on by the federal government outside of 
national defense is represented, in one way or another, in a Department of Agriculture 
program. And many of these activities alter the landscape and disturb the Earth's 
surface. 

The Forest Service, for example, builds more miles of road each year ett any 
other federal or state agency, including the Department of Transportation. The Farmers 
Home Administration's $15 billion loan program rivals that of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The Soil Conservation Service builds more dams each year than 


the Corps of Engineers. And the Rural Electrification Administration has funded the 


construction of nearly half of the operating electric lines in the nation. 
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Department of Agriculture programs touch nearly every aspect of American life. 
And wherever they touch the land, those programs may affect, for better or worse, some 
of the nation's irreplaceable stock of heritage resources. 

In addition to the mission and general goals for each of those agency 
programs, we have a legal responsibility to protect cultural resources. The Historic 
Sites Act of 1935, the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, and the Archaeological and Historic Data Preservation 
Act of 1974, Executive Order 11593--these and other laws and directives--require that we 
consider and protect cultural resources as an important part of whatever we do. 

We have an ethical responsibility, too, to protect these cultural resources as 
part of an overall philosophy of resource stewardship. 

What we seek is to nurture all resources, to use them wisely to benefit this 
generation of Americans and to pass them on, improved in value, to the generations that 
will follow us. We've long thought that way toward forests, soils, and other renewable 
resources. 

Now we are realizing that conservation applies to our nation's irreplaceable 
heritage resources as well. We need to discover, appraise, understand, use, and 
appreciate them. And we need to protect these resources for the education, 
understanding and appreciation, and the cultural enrichment of future generations. 

As for our intent to do that in the Department of Agriculture, our cultural 
resource regulations make it clear: "In reaching a decision, the long-term needs of 
society and the irreversible nature of an action must be considered. The Department 
must act to preserve future options; loss of important cultural resources must be 
avoided, except in the face of overriding national interest where there are no 
reasonable alternatives." 

In reorganizing the Department of Agriculture last year to establish an Office 
of Environmental Quality, we included in that office a position for an assistant 


director for cultural resources. 


Dr. Janet Friedman, who will be on your program Saturday, has transferred from 
the Forest Service to fill that position. She will work with all of the agencies in 
USDA to encourage each of them to carry out the department's commitment to cultural 
resource protection and management. 

As strong as that commitment is, we still encounter difficulties in managing 
cultural resources. 

Perhaps the primary difficulty is that cultural resource considerations are 
equivalent to the "new kid on the block." Our agencies, with decades of experience in 
managing land and water resources, are familiar with the problems and opportunities 
those resources present. Cultural resources are a different type of resource, and our 
field personnel sometimes don't understand their worth and nature, their value to 
society, and their relationship to agency missions and other resource responsibilities. 

Added to this is a tendency to view responsibilities for cultural resource 
management as a constraint on the management of other resources, rather than an 
opportunity for broader service. We expect to overcome those difficulties by 
integrating cultural resources into the spectrum of multiple-resource management. 

Already, our efforts*in this direction have prompted encouraging change in the 
attitudes and daily procedures of Department of Agriculture agencies relevant to 
cultural resources. I am pleased to report that our agencies are becoming increasingly 
aware of their cultural resource responsibilities and increasingly receptive to 
suggestion and direction which will provide protection. 

The unique aspect of USDA's role is that most of our programs affect private 
‘lands. and represent cooperative ventures with the states and the private landowners. 
This presents us with unique challenges in carrying out our responsibility to safeguard 
signs of our cultural heritage. The Department of Agriculture's leverage on private 
land management is indirect and tenuous. Let me illustrate this with an example from 


Utah, with which you may already be familiar. 


The Soil Conservation Service provided a rancher with technical assistance in 
chaining juniper stands to enhance livestock production. Prior to chaining, which is the 
uprooting of trees with an anchor chain pulled between two bulldozers, the SCS consulted 
with the State Historic Preservation officer and learned that, though the area to be 
chained bore no sites listed or nominated for the National Register, the probability for 
archaeological sites in that area was high. The chaining area hadn't been 
archaeologically surveyed. 

Soil conservationists visited the area and used plastic flagging to mark some 
obvious sites. But despite some honest concern and real attention to these cultural 
resources on the part of local SCS officials, important archaeological sites were 
damaged. 

" To address this type of problem, we have taken the position that the 
Department of Agriculture will not fund or assist projects that destroy cultural 
resources. In its newly proposed regulations, the Soil Conservation Service has a 
"go-no go" procedure to strongly encourage landowners to protect cultural resources. 
Where private landowners fail to do that, SCS-supplied financial and technical 
assistance will be withdrawn. 

But our ability to influence decisions to protect cultural resources on 
private lands is limited to the extent of federal investments in financial or technical 
assistance. In many cases with USDA programs, that portion is very small. We cannot 
require cultural resource management on private lands. 

Despite these difficulties, we have a wealth of cultural resource 
opportunities in Department of Agriculture programs. 

First, we can enhance public understanding and appreciation, not only of our 
cultural heritage, but of our environmental heritage, too. 

For example, the Miwok Trail on the Stanislaus National Forest in California 
was set up with the cooperation and guidance of the Miwux Tribe to interpret the 


environment from the native American point of view. 
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And at Chavez Pass, on the Coconino National Forest south of Flagstaff, 
Arizona, we are developing the concept of an archaeological recreational facility. In 
the 13th and 14th centuries, Chavez Pass was an active Indian community. Today it 
consists of three large pueblos totaling perhaps 1,000 rooms, situated atop two hills. 

Planners on the Coconino National Forest are working with archaeologists and 
the Hopi people to develop the idea of "living archaeology," where individuals and 
family groups would live in restored rooms in the ruin itself. Instructed by Hopi 
Indians, they would learn what prehistoric life was like by performing daily activities 
using the tools and technology available to the prehistoric occupants. Assisted by 
archaeologists, they would participate in the excavation and laboratory analysis of the 
ruins. 

These are just two of many cultural resource interpretive opportunities which 
USDA plans to open to the American people. 

Second, we can learn useful prehistoric agricultural and conservation 
practices. In the Mimbres Valley in New Mexico, for example, the Indians built terraces 
and used rocks to form intricate "waffle gardens" and systems of check dams to trap 
water and to use the land to its utmost to grow their crops. We can learn from their 
land use techniques. 

Third, we can deduce long-term climatic patterns on the basis of 
archaeologically derived information, and thereby determine the frequency of severe 
storm, flood, and other climatic risks. 

Fourth, we can learn enough about ancient Indian religious and cultural 
practices so that our land management activities do not interfere with their modern 
observance. This is a significant federal responsibility under the American Indian 
Religiuus Freedom Act of 1977. 

And fifth, we can re-use historic structures for modern purposes. As a case 
in point, we will soon rededicate a former pony express remount station on the Lolo 
National Forest in Montana for use as a Forest Service administrative facility and 
interpretative center. In addition to the general principle of recycling, studies have 
shown that such conversion of old buildings to a new use requires less total energy than 


constructing new buildings with new materials. 
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To pursue those opportunities, we need to back our cultural resource 
management program with a solid research component. We still lack many of the 
capabilities needed for a credible cultural resource program. Research can give us some 
of the knowledge we need. For example: 

We need to develop cultural resource inventory strategies which are workable 
in forested areas. 

We need to refine sampling techniques, to improve accuracy while reducing the 
time and cost. 

We need to improve the use of remote sensing to identify cultural resource 
sites. 

We need better methods of data collection, including dating techniques to 
establish the importance and value of archaeological sites. 

We need improved lithic analysis as an aid in evaluating archaeological 
resources. 

We need better data base systems, more complete cultural resource inventories, 
and better means of managing and exchanging data and other information. 

We need improved methods for assessing and predicting potential impacts upon 
cultural resources, and for understanding what motivates cultural resource vandalism and 
theft. 

We need to develop techniques for maintaining cultural resources, and for 
protecting them from decay without destroying their cultural value. 

To make our cultural resource program relevant, we need to develop better 
means for cultural resource interpretation. 

This is only a preliminary shopping list of the type of information which we 
need to pursue the cultural resource opportunities in Department of Agriculture 
programs, and which scientific research can and should provide. 

We want to work with you to realize those opportunities. We need your help. 
We need your ideas. And, when we deserve it, we need your criticism to help make 
cultural resource considerations an integral part of our multiple-resource management 


programs. 
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That will undoubtedly require innovation, creative questioning, and new ways 
of viewing cultural resources, both by the professionals who study them and the 
professionals who manage them. 

We are required to manage resources to meet the needs of modern society, and 
cultural resources must be viewed in those terms: Are they relevant and meaningful to 
the American people? 

The public is demanding some return on their investment in all government 
programs, including cultural resource programs. We must make them relevant. 

Let me encourage you: 

o To raise the focus of your professional attention from the protection of 
the cultural resources themselves, to a determination of what they can and 
should mean to the American people. 

o To help us inventory, evaluate, and interpret archaeological sites so that 
we can manage the resources from a solid base of knowledge and 
understanding. 

o To help establish visitor centers and creative mechanisms for 
interpretation to help the public understand and appreciate their 
value. 

o To help us train Department of Agriculture personnel in identifying, 
protecting, and understanding cultural resources. If the Department of 
Agriculture is to carry out its cultural resource responsibilities, we must 
first open the eyes of our own people. 

You can participate, with professionals in other fields, as informal members 
of our interdisciplinary land and watershed management planning teams, to ensure that 
cultural resource concerns are integrated into the planning. 

And you can interpret your work for the public, by publishing information on 
the relationship between mankind and the environment, and by publishing in popular 
Magazines as well as in your professional journals. 

No group of people has more to teach the nation about cultural resources than 
youe In the final analysis, that is why I am here. 

Because we are building a new dimension to our programs in the Department of 
Agriculture--a cultural resource dimension. And we want your help in doing it right. 
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